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to be the oldest museum in England. It was in Charles II’s time 
that the historical line of kings was first set up, and this feature of 
the Armouries continued until well into the last century despite 

made, to the Armouries, increasing their scope as the national 
museum of European arms and armour. But the old Royal nucleus 
remains, and gives the Armouries a special character, binding them 
closely with the history of England. 

The armour worn in the early Middle Ages was chiefly of mail, 
and consisted of a helmet, and a shirt and leggings constructed of 
riveted, interlinked iron rings ; a shield was carried on the left arm. 
That was what William the Conqueror wore at Hastings, and 
Richard I and his Crusaders in Palestine. Their weapons were the 
lance and sword, and to a lesser degree the mace and axe. But 
mail, for all its flexibility, had certain disadvantages, and men 
began to reinforce it with pieces of plate. This process advanced 
rapidly during the fourteenth century, and the men-at-arms at 
Crecy and Poitiers wore a mixture of plate and mail. The advant¬ 
age of plate armour lay in its glancing surface (like modem stream¬ 
lining) and its unyielding resistance to a direct blow. The full 
harness of plate from head to foot, or “white armour” as it was 
called, was finally evolved at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
about the time of Agincourt. The best armour was made in Milan 
and in South Germany. 

The introduction of gunpowder in the fourteenth century at first 
had little effect, except for siege purposes, and the musket did not 
finally oust the bow until the sixteenth century. Armour could be 
made thick enough to resist a bullet, but this greatly increased its 
weight. In the better organised armies of the sixteenth century, 
when freer tactical manoeuvring became possible, the heavily arm¬ 
oured horseman found himself at a disadvantage. But the knightly 
exercise of tilting still kept the armourers busy, and some of the 
finest craftsmen exercised their skill during this period. 

When the English Civil War broke out in 1642 the day of defensive 
armour was almost over. Pikemen still continued to wear for a 
time half-armour, and the cavalry a helmet and a breast- and back- 
plate, or a coat of buff leather. Thereafter for nearly two centuries 
the weapon of offence was supreme, and regiments of the standing 
army were equipped in distinctive uniforms of cloth. In our own 
day armour has returned in the form of the tank, but with the 
difference that it is mechanically propelled and encases several men 
instead of one. 
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traditionally worn by Colonel Hacker who officiated at the execution 
of Charles I at Whitehall in 1649. Note also the two jousting 
armours for small boys of the late sixteenth century. 

Ascending by the staircase at the north-west angle, facing the 
parade ground, the visitor enters 

The Horse Armoury : This was originally the Council Chamber, 
and has witnessed many memorable scenes in the medieval history 
of this country, including Richard Ill’s denunciation of Lord 
Hastings, who was summarily executed outside. The armoured 
figures, horse and foot, up the centre and ranged in order along the 
party-wall, show the development of armour from the late fifteenth 
century to the reign of Charles I. At the rear of the procession is 
armour specially designed for jousting in tournaments. This is as a 
~le heavier than field armours and built up on the left side of the 
combatants passed each other in the lists. 

Arranged in cases is a series of helmets, which range from a rare 
visored bascinet of the fourteenth century, from the Castle of 
Churburg, and sallets of the fifteenth, to the close-helmets, morions 

°" A -<■ - lrs . No te the massive “Brocas” tilting helm. 

rmour of the Christian garrison at Rhodes, 
—re its capture by the Turks in 1523, and enriched armours of 
he sixteenth century. 
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The Tudor Room : All the exhibits in this room 
with the history of England. Much of the armour si 
made in the Royal workshops at Greenwich established by Henry 
VIII for his own use. The King’s harness for fighting on foot is 
an early work of the Greenwich shops and weighs 93 lb. Another 
with deep skirt or “tonlet” was only recently completed when the 
missing legs were found after a lapse of three centuries at the home 
of the King’s Champion in Lincolnshire. The quaint helmet with 
die ram’s horns on it, the “Burgundian” bard for a horse, and the 
body armour on the mounted figure nearby were all presented to 
Henry VUI by his ally the Emperor Maximilian. The other com¬ 
plete armour for man and horse was made for the King in later life 
when he was big and heavy. The spiked club with three pistol- 
barrels in the head was known as “Henry VUI’s Walking Staff”. 
Note the lance of immense size, known as that of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, the boon companion of Henry VIII. It was seen 
here and recorded by Hentzner in his travels in 1598. In the cases 
along the party-walls are the Greenwich-made armours of Robert 
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Mortars from the Ionian Isles. 

Russian guns from the Crimea. 

A number of Oriental guns, including a large bronze Turkish 

Magnificent in 1530, and others captured in India in 1803, 1826, 
1838, 1842 and 1843. 

On the south side of the White Tower is the “Dardanelles” gun 
cast in 1464 to the order of Sultan Mahomed II by Munir Ali, 
and presented to Queen Victoria by Sultan Abdul Aziz in 1867. 
Beside it is a fine bronze mortar by Schalch bearing the arms of the 
Duke of Argyll, Master-General of the Ordnance. 

All the more important guns bear their dates and histories on 
brass plates. 
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